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19.Antisocial Aspects of Hypnosis 


Considerable controversy exists as to whether or not a hypnotized individual will commit an 
antisocial act following posthypnotic suggestions. The situational context in which a request is 
made to carry out an antisocial act is important. Orne and Evans demonstrated that nonhypnotized 
persons manifested the same antisocial behavior as hypnotized subjects.2° This indicates that the 
experimental control was recognized by the subjects as legitimate behavior. Many investigators 
believe it is possible,!,4,17,2°,21,28 29 30 32 whereas others do not think the evidence warrants such 
assumptions.?,°,7,!4,1©,24,33 Kline denies the relationship,!© Orne stresses that the patient always 
has control,2* and Coe and associates emphasize that it is extremely difficult to perform a 
convincing study on antisocial behavior in a laboratory context.” This view has been supported by 
others.?,8,24 Still other researchers take a position between the two camps.°,!3,2” Most of the 
experiments to show that antisocial behavior can be induced have not been carefully structured; 
the experimental setting suffers from a “pseudoreality” situation. More recently, other experienced 
investigators have concluded that it is possible to tip the scales toward criminal impulses and get 
antisocial behavior.!? It has been posited that if a person harbors an antisocial impulse, he can act 
it out under hypnosis.° Even though it may not be a coercive force, it may be a facilitating agent, 
and in the applied sense, it can be responsible for behavior. 


Evans notes there has not been a single case of a crime committed “under the influence of 
hypnosis” in which there had not been a long-standing personal relationship between the victim 
and the accused.!° There is no concrete evidence that hypnosis per se enhances the degree of 
coercive control. Conn calls coercion through hypnosis a “myth” that belongs in the realm of 
demonology and folklore.“When a hypnotized person does antisocial things, it is not because the 
hypnotist has special powers, but because a folie a deux exists. Hypnosis can be used as an alibi, a 
rationalization, or a legitimation of behavior. Furthermore, since only a relatively few cases have 
been studied, more controlled clinical data is needed. Erickson, who believes that the possibilities 
for antisocial behavior are nonexistent, says that there are people “who will discount the 
theoretical possibility of hypnosis, yet will insistently attribute miraculous, effective, antisocial 
powers to even a single hypnotic suggestion.”” 


Soldier volunteers in a military setting have performed antisocial acts through posthypnotic 
suggestions.2? It has been pointed out that such subjects were strongly motivated to act in this 
manner because of the “demand characteristics” of the situation; they intuitively or subliminally 
knew what the experimenter was trying to prove. They also felt that the hypnotist, usually a 
superior officer, would ensure the safety of all involved, irrespective of their actions. 


In similar experiments, a college professor in a psychology class has asked a student to shoot a 
supposedly loaded gun. The student, on more than one occasion, pulled the trigger and thought he 
was “shooting” the professor. However, the subject recognized the surroundings and the 
professor's voice. No professor has handed a student a loaded gun and put a bullet-proof vest on 
himself and said, “Shoot me.” To evaluate the contradictory data that antisocial behavior can occur 
under hypnosis, one must consider many other factors such as motivation, roleplaying and 
exhibitionism, as well as the needs of the hypnotist. 


There is a well-documented case in which a person ostensibly committed murder as well as other 
criminal acts at the behest of a hypnotist.’ This crime obviously was perpetrated because the 
subject, over a long interval, had developed a close emotional attachment to a mentally 
unbalanced hypnotist. In another case, a prisoner of war committed criminal acts through a 
posthypnotic suggestion.2° Judging from his relationship to the hypnotist and the nature of the 
subject's acts, however, it seems possible that the antisocial behavior could have been performed 
just as easily through strong persuasion without the use of hypnosis. The consensus of opinion is 


that the antisocial behavior induced in an unwilling subject is primarily dependent upon the 
hypnotist and the extent to which he participates in the act himself. The subject is but a part of the 
newly created, structured hypnotic relationship.1> 


Because only three documented cases of actual criminal behavior involving hypnotic suggestion 
have been reported in the last 25 years, Orne does not think that a cunning hypnotist could force 
another individual to do his criminal bidding purely by hypnotic suggestion.23 When a subject 
develops a strong personal attachment toward a hypnotist, as in the above-mentioned cases, it is 
not extraordinary for such a subject to become involved in an antisocial act which might benefit 
another individual. Orne concludes that “An explanation which purports to account for such 
behavior by singling out one aspect of the relationship, i.e., hypnosis, must be viewed with 
skepticism.” 


The explanations that characterize virtually all the experimental studies on antisocial behavior to 
date have been summarized as follows: The subjects believed that protective measures had been 
taken, since they knew it was only an experiment; they trusted the hypnotist either because they 
had confidence in him or because there were legitimate reasons for the hypnotist's requests; or the 
subjects had latent criminal tendencies. After studying all the available data, it is concluded that 
“hypnosis alone is incapable of causing antisocial behavior; that criminal behavior can be induced 
only if perceptual alterations are produced so that the act is not considered antisocial.3! After an 
extensive review of the pros and cons of whether or not an antisocial act can be committed 
through hypnosis, Conn answers with an emphatic No!/® 


DANGERS FROM STAGE HYPNOSIS 





Considering the thousands of people hypnotized daily by entertainers, there are remarkably few 
documented cases of harm. The author, however, is unalterably opposed to the entertainer- 
hypnotist's using hypnosis in any manner. Irrespective of his technical proficiency in inducing 
hypnosis, he does not know the emotional makeup of the person he is hypnotizing. Without this 
knowledge, he invites trouble for himself and his subject. Often the person hypnotized by the 
entertainer may have an emotional upset after he suffers embarrassment while on the stage. 
Frequently, some members of the audience will be hypnotized inadvertently. However, these are 
only temporary reactions. 


Stage hypnotists supposedly have induced depressive reactions in some subjects. However, in most 
instances they failed to remove the suggestions which upset the subject. Typical is the following: 
“You will cry and feel sad because your husband is very sick.” Inexperienced entertainer-hypnotists 
also fail to recognize that some subjects will overreact physiologically to psychological suggestions. 
If, for instance, a deeply hypnotized subject is asked to imagine that he is hanging from a 10-story 
window ledge, and that his strength is ebbing, it is possible that he could easily develop a cardiac 
collapse if he has a bad heart. Entertainers are going to give medical hypnosis a “black eye” until 
pending legislation prohibits them from using it for amusement purposes. The various bills in the 
state legislatures for these purposes have been reviewed. Harding contends that hypnosis is 
damaging not only to hypnotized subjects, but also to the audience.!! The amateur operator often 
may encounter violent hysteric outbursts which he is poorly equipped to handle. Naturally, when 
this occurs, the hypnosis should be terminated immediately. Prompt removal of the subject from 
the stage, together with strong reassurance, will invariably remedy this difficulty. Heavy sedation 
may be necessary for those who overreact. 


Age regression in the hands of the inept hypnotist is potentially the most dangerous of all hypnotic 
phenomena; here, deeply buried traumatic memories can erupt and result in panic reactions. If the 
resulting acting-out behavior is not handled properly, or if the regression cannot be removed, the 
hypnotist can identify with someone that the subject liked at an earlier age level. In the role of a 


benevolent surrogate figure, he can request the subject to return to his present chronologic age. It 
should be suggested that the subject will feel none the worse for his experience after 
dehypnotization. 


Entertainer-hypnotists are not familiar with such technics, nor are they competent to handle 
conflictual material as it emerges. Therefore, the entertainer has no right to meddle with raw 
human emotions. Then, too, there are many amateur hypnotists and a few entertainer-hypnotists 
who treat a wide variety of medical conditions in which hypnosis is not indicated. Their inability to 
make a diagnosis can cause delay in effective medical assistance. 


For over 40 years, the author has requested the American Medical Association and the federal 
authorities to ban hypnosis by the stage hypnotist because, as long as it is identified with 
entertainment, professional men will hesitate to employ hypnotherapy. This is particularly true 
where the physician must practice medicine according to the dictates of public policy. 


Unfortunately, irrational prejudices about hypnosis are still held by the layman. It is sincerely 
hoped that healthier public attitudes toward hypnosis and appropriate legislation will eventually 
make it an exclusive medical tool. Yet it is regrettable that many serious-minded scientists who use 
hypnotherapy have to fight a two-front war—on the one hand, against the mountebanks who are 
promising quick cures with hypnosis and, on the other, against those colleagues who utterly 
disbelieve in its utility. 
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